RALPH    RASHLEIGH
were crowded into a room about forty feet long and twenty
wide. Most of the prisoners were filthy in body and mind*
and unspeakable vices were'practised without restraint, and
as Rashleigh contemplated the possibility that if he were not
hanged he -would most likely have to spend the remainder
of his life in this or a similar place, he sank into utter despair.
One morning he was taking exercise in the allotted space
in the gloomy prison-yard when he heard his name shouted
by a turnkey, and he was led to the hall door.
Here he found McGuffin, accompanied by a young
woman whose face was familiar. McGuffin's introduction
helped his memory.
'This is my wife, young man. Miss Shannavan that was.*
4Yes, I am,' said Mrs. McGuffin eagerly, *and I am come
to see you, because I haven't forgotten the cruel knock you
got from that wretch that's dead for trying to save me and
my sister/
She burst into tears at the memory of that awful night,
and McGuffin, putting his arm round her, said to Rashleigh:
*We have brought a few things for your comfort. I did not
see the blow you got of which my wife speaks, but I believe
her, because I know that I shouldn't have got away from
that blasted gang of scoundrels if you hadn't turned
obstinate with Foxley. If I can do you any good on your
trial, you can rely upon me doing it with pleasure.*
After they had gone, Rashleigh began to hope, as
McGuffin's evidence was sure to be of some service to his
case.
The day of the trial came at last, McCoy was placed in
the dock first, and persisted in pleading guilty, roaring to the
court: * What's the sense of being humbugged by such a
set of blasted old wretches as that judge and jury? They're
going to hang me, anyhow, and I don't give a damn 1 The
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